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the society of past times by the isolation in
which he finds himself. What surrounds him
excites his admiration or his wonder; but it is
when he confronts the few monuments of ages
gone by at Constantinople, that his affections
find a resting-place, and that the visible scene
acquires a moral significance.

Of all those monuments, the most interesting
by far are its ancient walls. Following the line
of the city as it rises on the one side from the
sea of Marmora, and from the Golden Horn on
the other, they connect its extreme points toy a
chain of towers, which, guarding Constantinople
on the land side, encloses with a stony girdle
the whole of that seven-hilled peninsula oa
which Constantinople stands, and of which the
ancient Byzantium occupied the apex. That
portion of the walls which skirts the harbour
is less perfectly seen than tfie rest, in conse-
quence of the intrusion of houses by which too
often its continuity is destroyed. The wall to
the south, or that which fronts the sea, has
perhaps suffered less than the rest; and as the